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THE  MASTER  E.  S. 
AND  THE   ARS  MORIENDI' 


HE  fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the 


history  of  human  progress  in  the  Western  world.     One  by  one  the  well- 


guarded  trenches  and  bulwarks  of  mediaeval  convention  and  exclusion 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  time  and  to  the  onset  of  a  completely  new  set  of  ideas. 
Not  only  were  many  inventions  of  the  greatest  importance  brought  to  pass  or  to 
perfection,  but  several  useful  practices,  especially  among  the  fine  arts,  were 
freed  from  a  kind  of  serfdom  to  mere  utility  and  developed  on  lines  considerabl3' 
divergent  from  those  on  which  they  had  hitherto  been  exercised.  The  art  of 
painting,  for  instance,  found  a  more  open  and  far  more  profitable  field  in  the 
easel-picture  and  the  portrait  than  it  had  before  when  practised  as  a  mere  adjunct 
to  the  decoration  of  buildings  or  the  emibellishment  of  books.  The  sister-art  of 
engraving,  in  both  its  branches  of  relief  and  intaglio,  was  gradually  elevated  from 
a  mere  utilitarian  service  to  an  important  rank  among  the  pictorial  arts.  The 
art  of  engraving  was  practised  by  the  human  race  even  before  it  emerged  from 
a  semi-feral  existence,  and  from  the  roughly  incised  implements  of  the  cave-dwellers 
the  progress  of  the  art  can  be  traced  through  its  infancy  to  a  state  of  adolescence 
in  Chaldaea  and  Assyria,  Egypt  and  India,  Greece  and  Etruria,  in  fact  throughout 
the  civilized  world  until  its  maturity  in  the  fifteenth  century  after  Christ.  It  was 
in  truth  an  important  branch  of  the  applied  arts,  and  owed  eventually  its  chief 
expression  to  the  goldsmiths,  metal-workers,  and  wood-carvers  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Two  things  were  required  before  the  art  of  engraving  could  be  liberated  from  its 
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chains  and  take  its  place  as  a  means  of  pictorial  expression.  The  substance  on 
which  the  block  or  plate  could  be  impressed  required  to  be  both  cheap  and  durable, 
and  capable  of  resisting  the  indispensable  friction  and  pressure.  The  earlier  forms 
of  paper  were  too  costly  or  brittle  to  endure  this  process,  while  parchment  and 
vellum  were  articles  of  luxury,  requiring  careful  preparation  and  ill-suited  for 
rapid  and  repeated  printing.  A  vehicle  too  was  required  to  carry  the  pigment 
or  colouring  matter  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  the  design  from  the  block  to 
the  surface  which  was  ready  to  receive  it,  a  vehicle  fluid  enough  to  be  easily 
spread  and  siccative  enough  to  remain  permanent  when  the  impression  had 
been  made.  The  ink  of  the  scribe  was  ill-suited  for  the  requirements  of  the 
press,  and  the  ordinary  pigments  of  the  painter  were  equally  so. 

Such  a  paper  and  such  an  ink  were  hardly  forthcoming  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  given  their  discovery,  engraving  was 
ready  to  make  its  appearance  upon  the  scene  as  a  new  pictorial  art,  one  moreover 
which  was  destined  after  the  lapse  of  very  few  years  to  give  birth  to  what  has 
perhaps  proved  the  most  important  invention  ever  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race,  that  of  printing  with  movable  types. 

In  the  history  of  engraving  the  precedence  is  usually  given  by  historians  to 
wood-engraving,  though  this  is  an  assumption  rather  due  to  an  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  than  to  any  positive  proof  that  the  art  of  copper-plate  engraving 
was  a  subsequent  invention.  The  earliest  dates  which  appear  on  wood-engravings 
are  1418,  which  is  affixed,  not  without  some  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity,  to  a 
coloured  woodcut  of 'The  Madonna  and  Female,  Saints '  now  in  the  Print  Room 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels,  and  1423,  an  undisputed  date,  which  appears 
on  a  woodcut  of  '  St.  Christopher/  pasted  in  a  manuscript  from  the  convent  of 
Buxheim  in  Bavaria,  lately  in  the  Althorp  Library  and  now  in  the  Rylands  Library 
at  Manchester,  The  earliest  date  which  appears  on  a  copper-plate  engraving  is 
1446,  which  is  affixed  to  one  of  a  series  of  small  engravings  of  'The  Passion,'  now 
in  the  Royal  Print  Room  at  Berlin.  Early  as  these  dates  may  seem,  and  rude 
as  the  execution  may  be,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  woodcuts,  they  can  be  only 
taken  as  suggestive  of  something  approximate  to  a  fixed  date  for  the  invention  of 
engraving.  There  is  nothing  in  any  one  of  these  instances  to  prove  that  they 
were  the  very  earliest  production  of  the  two  respective  branches  of  the  art,  or 
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that  some  of  the  other  undated  engravings  which  are  closely  related  to  them  may 
not  be  quite  as  old,  if  not  actually  of  an  earlier  date. 

The  historians  of  wood-engraving  have  been  content  hitherto  with  the  above 
dates  as  a  starting-point  for  their  narrative.  The  early  history  of  copper-plate 
engraving  remained  however  under  an  unmerited  cloud  of  obscurity.  The  legend 
was  generally  accepted,  in  spite  of  evidence  existing  to  the  contrary,  that  the  art 
was  accidentally  discovered  by  one  Maso  Finiguerra,  an  artist-goldsmith  at  Florence, 
about  1452,  and  up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  invention  of  the  art  has  been  credited 
to  Italy.  It  is  possible  that  Finiguerra  may  in  the  course  of  his  work  in  niello, 
as  Vasari  narrates,  have  discovered  the  art  so  far  as  he  and  his  companions  in 
Italy  were  concerned.  It  can  however  be  shown  that  engraving  on  copper  was 
practised  several  years  before  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and  in  all 
probability  in  Italy  as  well.  In  the  earlier  works  on  engraving,  such  as 
Heinecken's  Idee  Gene'rale  d'une  Collection  Complette  d'Estanipes  (1771),  Bartsch's 
Le  Peintre  Graveur  (1803-1821),  and  Passavant's  supplement  to  the  same  (1860- 
1864),  a  very  large  number  of  copper-plate  engravings  are  catalogued  as  belonging 
to  the  early  German  or  Netherlandish  schools.  They  are  all  executed  in  a  rough, 
dry  and  angular  style,  such  as  used  at  one  time  to  be  meant  by  the  epithet  '  Gothic' 
Few  bear  a  mark  or  signature  by  which  the  artist  can  be  indicated  or  discovered, 
but  the  majority  from  internal  evidence  were  capable  of  classification  under  certain 
distinct  heads  and  dates.  A  very  large  number  however  remained  without  classi- 
fication or  identification  of  any  sort,  and  even  the  learned  researches  of  students 
like  Willshire,  Renouvier,  Duchesne,  and  others  threw  but  little  light  upon  the 
subject.  It  was  left  to  Professor  Dr.  Max  Lehrs,  the  present  Director  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  Royal  Museums  at  Dresden,  to  devote 
his  energy  and  leisure,  aided  by  unflagging  industry  and  most  careful  and  accurate 
powers  of  observation,  to  the  examination  and  rearrangement  of  the  copper-plate 
engravings  of  this  date.  In  this  he  was  largely  assisted  by  the  great  advance 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  engravings  in  the  magnificent  collections  in  the 
British  Museum,  at  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  elsewhere. 

By  dint  of  examining  in  person  every  known  and  accessible  specimen  in  public 

and  private  collections  throughout  Europe,  Dr.  Lehrs  has  succeeded  in  elucidating 

and  constructing  an  almost  complete  history  of  copper-plate  engraving  north  of 
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the  Alps  during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  result  of  his  researches,  now  in  course 
of  publication,  is  likely  to  prove  the  final  and  standard  work  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  on  them  that  the  remarks  in  the  following  pages  are  based,  Dr.  Lehrs  having 
generously  placed  the  whole  of  his  vast  knowledge  on  this  special  subject  at  the 
service  of  the  present  writer. 

The  first  important  discovery  which  Dr.  Lehrs  may  be  said  to  have  made  is 
that  among  the  engravers  of  the  fifteenth  century  who  preceded  Albrecht  Diirer, 
there  are  some  who  reveal  themselves  as  original  artists  of  great  skill  and  merit, 
while  others  betray  themselves  as  being  mere  mechanical  copyists,  their  skill  lying 
almost  solely  in  the  reproduction,  or  in  all  probability  actual  piracy,  of  the  works 
of  other  artists.  All  the  engravers  of  this  date  appear  to  have  been  workers  in 
gold  or  other  metals,  and  to  have  carried  on  this  craft  concurrently  with  that 
of  engraving. 

In  the  category  of  original  artists  appears  an  engraver  who  is  known  from 
his  principal  works  as  The  Master  of  the  Playing  Cards  (Meister  der  Spiel- 
karten)\  Among  other  fruits  of  Dr.  Lehrs'  researches  has  been  the  discovery 
that  the  engravings  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  even  the  very  earliest, 
had  sufficient  vogue  to  be  used  as  models  for  the  miniaturist  to  copy  from.  In  the 
ornamental  borders  of  an  illuminated  manuscript  of  Livy,  now  in  the  Bibliotheque 
de  I'Arsenal  at  Paris,  and  in  another  manuscript,  '  Liber  Alexandri  de  Proeliis,' 
now  in  the  library  of  St.  Gall  m  Switzerland,  Dr.  Lehrs  has  been  able  to  trace 
figures,  directly  copied  from  those  in  the  set  of  playing-cards  engraved  on  copper  by 
the  aforesaid  engraver.  Both  these  manuscripts  are  dated  1454,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  engravings  must  by  that  time  have  had  a  wide  circulation.  A  still 
earlier  date  can  be  discovered  from  the  works  of  an  almost  contemporary  engraver, 
known  from  his  two  principal  works  as  The  Master  of  the  Gardens  of  Love 
(Meister  der  Liebesgarten),  who,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  costume  of  the  figures 
in  his  engravings,  was  of  Burgundian  extraction.  Two  engravings  by  this  master 
are  evidently  copies  of  engravings  by  The  Master  of  the  Playing  Cards — a  'St. 
Anthony,'  and  the  bordure  of  flowers  to  a  '  Flight  into  Egypt,'  the  latter  use  of 
the  original  designs  being  curiously  parallel  to  that  of  the  miniaturists  mentioned 
above.     Now  this  engraver,  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  an  original  artist 

*  See  Max  Lehrs,  Die  dltesten  Deutschen  Spielkarten  (Dresden,  1885). 
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at  times,  engraved  a  series  of  small  prints  illustrating  'The  Passion,'  of  which 
eight  only  have  survived 

This  series  of  '  The  Passion '  appears  to  have  been  the  original  from  which 
three  series  o{  grisaille  miniature-paintings  were  taken,  which  are  found  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  period.  In  an  undated  Latin  book  of  prayers  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Brussels  twenty-two  grisaille  drawings  appear,  representing  scenes  from  the 
Passion  and  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  in  which  the  eight  known  engravings  by  The 
Master  of  the  Gardens  of  Love  were  copied.  An  undated  Netherlandish  book 
of  prayers  in  the  Plantin-Moretus  Museum  at  Antwerp  contains  fourteen  grisaille 
drawings  of  a  similar  nature.  In  a  manuscript  of  '  Le  Miroir  de  la  Salvation 
Humaine,'  also  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels,  a  similar  series  of  grisaille 
engravings  occur,  comprising  a  Passion  series,  in  which  the  said  eight  engravings 
are  copied,  and  a  series  of  Saints,  among  which  figures  the  St.  Anthony  of  The 
Master  of  the  Gardens  of  Love.  Twice  are  found  in  this  manuscript  animals  from 
the  set  of  playing-cards  engraved  by  The  Master  of  the  Playing  Cards.  This  last 
manuscript  was  written  for  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  Jean  Miellot,  and  is 
dated  1448.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  not  only  the  engravings  of  The  Master  of 
the  Playing  Cards  but  also  those  of  The  Master  of  the  Gardens  of  Love  enjoyed 
a  considerable  vogue  and  popularity  previous  to  1448.  The  date  therefore  of  1446 
on  the  Renouvier  Passion  series  at  Berlin  can  onl3^  be  accepted  as  the  earliest 
known  date  which  appears  upon  a  copper-plate  engraving,  and  not  as  any  proof 
of  its  being  the  actual  date  of  invention. 

The  eight  prints  of  the  Passion  by  The  Master  of  the  Gardens  of  Love  were 
pasted  in  a  small  manuscript  book  of  prayers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
has  been  broken  up  and  dispersed.  Fragments  of  this  manuscript  are  in  the 
collections  of  engravings  in  the  German  Museum  at  Nuremberg,  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden,  and  elsewhere.  The  other  prints 
pasted  in  the  same  manuscript  are  by  different  hands,  the  greater  number  being  by 
the  engraver  known  as  The  Master  of  St.  Erasmus,  owing  to  the  fact  that  an 
original  engraved  plate  by  him  with  this  subject  exists  in  the  German  Museum 
at  Nuremberg  ^ 

'  See  Max  Lehrs,  Der  Meister  der  Liebesgarten  (Dresden,  1893). 

*  See  Max  Lehrs,  Katalog  der  im  Germanischen  Museum  befindlichen  deutschen  Kupfersticbe  des  XV .  Jahrhunderts 
(Ntirnberg,  1888). 
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The  Master  of  St.  Erasmus  was  an  engraver  (or  perhaps  a  school  of 
engravers)  in  a  very  rough  manner,  whose  very  numerous  works  do  not  show 
evidence  of  any  originahty  as  an  artist.  He  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
a  proHfic  producer  of  copies  from  engravings,  and  perhaps  from  miniature-paintings, 
all  executed  in  such  a  size  as  to  admit  of  being  pasted  into  the  books  of  prayers 
which  were  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  hand.  A  large  number  of  such 
prints,  many  of  them  still  inserted  on  their  original  pages  of  manuscript,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  collections  at  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Grand-Ducal  Library 
at  Darmstadt.  This  engraver  copied  among  others  the  engravings  of  The  Master 
of  the  Playing  Cards,  The  Master  of  the  Gardens  of  Love,  and  the  still  more 
important  engraver,  with  whom  this  essay  has  chiefly  to  deal.  The  Master  E.  S. 
or  The  Master  of  1466. 

The  engraver,  who  is  known  sometimes  by  his  initials  E.  S.,  which  appear 
on  a  few  engravings,  sometimes  by  the  date  of  1466,  which  appears  on  others, 
is  the  first  artist  of  real  importance  in  the  history  of  art  who  devoted  his  skill 
to  engraving.  In  his  hands  the  art  of  copper-plate  engraving  reached  a  high 
level,  both  in  actual  technical  execution  and  in  pictorial  creation  and  sentiment. 
He  did  not  however  succeed  in  liberating  it  from  the  cramped  and  dry  angularity 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Northern  art  at  this  date. '  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  he  was  a  working  goldsmith,  and  practised  in  his  craft,  yet  he 
shows  a  painter's  eye  in  the  new  appearance  of  colour  and  relief,  which  he  gives 
by  shading  in  his  engravings  those  portions  of  the  composition  which  earlier 
engravers  or  miniature-painters  had  been  content  to  leave  open,  to  be  completed 
by  the  addition  of  colour.  In  this  The  Master  E.  S.  showed  the  way  for  the 
more  advanced  productions  in  '  black  and  white  '  of  such  famous  artists  as  Martin 
Schongauer  and  Albrecht  Diirer. 

The  art  of  The  Master  E.  S.  shows  many  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
famous  painter  of  Bruges,  Rogier  Van  der  Weyden.  The  gentle  suavity  of  the 
types  combined  with  the  lean  angularity  of  the  figures  is  characteristic  of  the  great 
Fleming,  but  in  the  case  of  The  Master  E.  S.  they  are  enlivened  by  an  unexpected 
vivacity  and  realism,  which  is  sometimes  carried  even  to  audacity,  and  appears 
as  the  precursor  of  the  subsequent  realistic  art  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
districts  of  Lower  or  Western  Germany.     Such  a  spirit  is  found  in  some  of 
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the  works  of  Martin  Schongauer,  and  still  more  so  in  those  of  the  great  original 
'dry-point'  engraver  who  is  known  as  The  Master  of  the  Amsterdam  Cabinet 
or  of  the  '  Hausbuch.' 

The  subjects  depicted  by  The  Master  E.  S.  in  his  engravings  are  of  the 
most  varied  description,  sacred  and  secular,  ranging  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Saints  to  scenes  from  every-day  life,  sometimes  of  a  very  free  description,  with 
heraldry,  playing-cards,  and  designs  for  goldsmiths.  Upwards  of  320  distinct 
original  engravings  by  The  Master  E.  S.  have  been  identified,  and  some  forty 
more  can  be  recognized  as  copies  made  by  other  engravers  from  originals  by 
The  Master  E.  S.,  of  which  no  impressions  are  as  yet  known  to  exist. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  localize  the  home  of  this  engraver,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  prove  anything  more  than  that  he  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  region  of  the  Upper  Rhine  between  Alsace  and  the  Black  Forest,  probably 
somewhere  about  Freiburg  or  Breisach It  is  noteworthy  that  his  great 
successor,  Martin  Schongauer,  was  a  native  of  Colmar  in  Alsace  and  died  at 
Breisach  in  1491.  It  is  not  impossible,  and  it  is  at  all  events  pleasing  to  con- 
jecture, that  Schongauer's  early  studies  in  the  art  of  engraving  were  made  under 
the  superintendence  of  The  Master  E.  S.,  with  whose  works  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  have  been  acquainted.  It  would  appear  from  the  most  recent  researches 
that  the  engraver  known  as  The  Master  of  the  Amsterdam  Cabinet  was  one 
of  a  group  of  artists  working  at  Mayence.  As  the  Rhine  was  the  great  highway 
of  all  traffic  at  this  date,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  chief  works  in  printing 
and  engraving  issuing  from  such  important  riverside  towns  as  Breisach,  Mayence, 
and  Cologne.  The  engravers  in  one  town  can  hardly  have  escaped  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  their  contemporaries  in  other  Rhenish  cities. 

A  feature  common  to  the  engravings  of  these  three  great  artists  is  that 
their  work  is  always  entirely  original.  In  no  case  can  they  be  shown  to  have 
stooped  to  copy  or  even  borrow  the  designs  of  another  artist.  Copies  innumerable 
are  known  of  the  works  of  The  Master  E.  S.,  as  of  those  of  Schongauer,  but  his 
designs  with  their  good  and  their  bad  points  are  invariably  his  own.  The  works  of 
The  Master  E.  S.  show  also  a  gradual  and  steady  progress  both  in  technical  skill 
and  artistic  conception.    His  earlier  works  are  so  much  rougher  and  so  immature 

'  See  Max  Lehrs,  Die  Spielkarten  des  Meisiers  E.  S.  (Intern.  Chalcogr.  Soc.  Publications,  1891). 
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that  they  have  been  separated  by  some  writers  from  his  later  works  and  classified 
as  the  work  of  a  separate  engraver,  known  as  The  Master  of  the  Sibyl. 

Among  the  earlier  copyists  or  pirates  of  The  Master  E.  S.'s  engravings  was 
The  Master  of  St.  Erasmus,  whose  copies  cease  at  an  early  date  in  the  career 
of  The  Master  E.  S.  As  The  Master  of  St.  Erasmus  was  also  busied  in  copying 
the  works  of  The  Master  of  the  Playing  Cards  and  The  Master  of  the  Gardens  of 
Love,  it  is  almost  safe  to  attribute  the  early  work  of  The  Master  E.  S.  to  a  date 
contemporary  with  that  of  the  two  last-named  engravers.  It  would  appear  that 
later  on,  when  the  engravings  of  The  Master  E.  S.  attained  greater  finish  and 
excellence,  the  frequent  piracies  of  them  by  such  industrious  goldsmith-engravers 
as  Wenzel  von  Olmiitz  and  Israhel  van  Meckenem  caused  The  Master  E.  S.  to 
protect  himself  by  adding  on  his  plates  his  initials  and  the  date  of  the  year  in 
which  the  engraving  was  executed.  The  dates  1465,  1466,  1467,  all  occur  on 
engravings  by  him,  and  as  the  engravings  bearing  these  dates  show  him  at  the 
height  of  his  skill,  it  can  be  assumed  that  his  work  and  probably  his  life  terminated 
about  1467,  and  when  his  powers  were  still  in  full  maturity. 

In  the  University  Galleries  at  Oxford  there  is  a  remarkable  and  extremely 
valuable  collection  of  early  engravings,  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
Mr.  Francis  Douce,  F.S.A.^  The  collection  contains  several  important  examples  of 
the  engravings  by  The  Master  E.  S.,  some  of  great  beauty  and  many  of  extreme  rarity. 
Among  them  is  a  series  of  eleven  small  prints,  measuring  3!  inches  by  3  inches 
(95  X  72  millimetres),  illustrating  the  Ars  Monendi,  or  'Art  of  Good  or  Evil  Dying.' 
This  series  of  engravings  is  complete  at  Oxford  alone,  and  of  only  three  prints  in 
the  series  are  other  impressions  known,  in  each  case  a  single  one  and  scattered  as 
far  apart  as  London,  Berlin,  and  Schloss  Wolfegg  in  South-west  Bavaria  -. 

The  importance  of  this  series  was  hardly  recognized  by  any  authority  prior 
to  Dr.  Lehrs.  Duchesne  '  and  Renouvier*  ascribed  them  rightly  to  The  Master  E.  S. 
Bartsch  did  not  know  them,  but  Passavant  saw  them,  and,  confusing  them  with 

'  It  is  understood  that  these  engravings  will  probably  be  rearranged  under  a  proposal  made  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Jackson,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College  and  one  of  the  Visitors  of  the  University  Galleries,  to  whom 
the  author  is  indebted  for  both  assistance  and  advice  in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

See  Max  Lehrs,  Der  Kiinstler  der  Ars  Moriendi  und  die  wahre  Erste  Ausgabe  derselben  {Jahrbuch  der  Kgl. 
Preussischen  Kunstsaniniliingen,  1890,  Heft  iii). 

'  Voyage  d'nn  Iconophile,  p.  364. 

*  Histoire  de  forigine  et  des  progres  de  la  Gravure,  p.  136. 
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sets  of  copies  at  Cologne  and  Vienna,  classed  them  all  as  the  same  thing  under 
the  general  heading  of  'School  of  The  Master  E.  S.'  Passavant's  error,  once 
published  to  the  world  in  print,  was  followed  by  such  well-known  writers  as 
Dutuit^  and  Willshire  ^  To  any  student  of  the  works  of  The  Master  E.  S.  it  is 
at  once  evident  that  these  prints  are  from  his  hand,  and,  apart  from  internal 
evidence,  the  fact  of  their  having  been  copied  by  The  Master  of  St.  Erasmus 
would  point  to  their  being  among  his  earlier  works. 


The  Ars  Manendi]  or  Speculum  Artts  bene  Moriendi,  the  'Art  of  Good  or 
Evil  Dying,'  was  a  religious  treatise,  used  with  conspicuous  force  and  authority 
by  the  Church  during  its  long  ascendency  in  the  Middle  Ages.  At  this  date  the 
keys  of  knowledge  as  of  salvation  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and 
the  lay  public,  both  high  and  low,  were,  generally  speaking,  ignorant  and  illiterate. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  the  great  power  exercised  by  the  Church  lay  in  its  ability 
to  represent  the  life  of  man  as  environed  from  the  outset  by  legions  of  horrible 
and  insidious  demons,  who  beset  his  path  throughout  life  at  every  stage  up  to  his 
very  last  breath,  and  are  eminently  active  and  often  triumphant  when  man's  fortitude 
is  undermined  by  sickness,  suffering,  and  the  prospect  of  dissolution.  From  such 
attacks  and  pitfalls  only  the  continuous  presence  and  protection  of  the  Church 
could  protect  the  hapless  pilgrim  through  life.  In  aid  of  such  a  mission  certain 
doctrines  were  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  and  inculcated  in  treatises 
drawn  up  by  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  day,  such  as  the  famous  Jean 
Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris.  In  this  teaching  the  Ars 
Moriendi,  linked  as  it  was  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  played 
a  most  important  part.  It  was  on  his  deathbed  that  a  man  was  most  amenable 
to  advice,  and  in  need  of  consolation  to  give  him  hope  at  the  moment  when  his 
soul  was  about  to  depart  into  the  unknown. 

When  pictorial  art  began  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  minister  of  religion,  it  was 
of  great  service,  for  often,  when  the  mind  was  too  illiterate  to  understand  or  the 

^  Manuel  de  t Amateur  d' Estampes,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

*  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Early  Prints  in  the  British  Museum,  by  William  Hughes  Willshire,  M.D.  (London, 
1879). 
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ear  too  feeble  to  comprehend  the  good  doctrine  which  was  being  expounded  at 
the  bedside,  the  eye  could  follow  in  the  print  or  illuminated  page  the  subject  to 
which  the  patient's  thoughts  were  to  be  directed.  According  to  the  treatise  for 
which  the  series  of  engravings  by  The  Master  E.  S.  was  probably  executed,  there 
are  five  stages  of  danger,  which  the  dying  man  must  survive  before  the  triumph 
of  the  Church  is  assured.    These  stages  are — 

I.  Infidelity. 
II.  Despair. 

III.  Impatience. 

IV.  Vainglory. 
V.  Avarice. 

The  purport  of  the  treatise  is  to  reveal  to  the  sufferer  the  temptations  to  which 
he  will  be  subjected,  and  also  the  way  in  which  he  will  be  aided  by  Divine  inter- 
vention to  overcome  them.  Hence  the  prints,  eleven  in  number,  contain  five 
pairs  of  subjects,  representing  the  temptation  and  the  protection  afforded  by 
angelic  assistance,  leading  up  to  the  general  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion  at 
the  final  moment  of  death.    The  eleven  prints  therefore  represent — 

I.  A.  Temptatio  Diaboli  de  Fide  (Versuchung  im  Glauben). 

B.  Bona  Inspiratio  Angeh  de  Fide  (Ermuthigung  im  Glauben). 

II.  A.  Temptatio  Diaboli  de  Desperatione  (Versuchung  durch  Verzweiflung). 

B.  Bona  Inspiratio  Angeli  contra  Desperationem  (Trost  gegen  Verzweiflung). 

III.  A.  Temptatio  Diaboli  de  Impatientia  (Versuchung  durch  Ungeduld). 

B.  Bona  Inspiratio  Angeli  de  Patientia  (Trost  gegen  die  Versuchung  durch 
Ungeduld). 

IV.  A.  Temptatio  Diaboli  de  Vana  Gloria  (Versuchung  durch  Hoffahrt). 

B.  Bona  Inspiratio  Angeli  contra  Vanam  Gloriam  (Eingebung  der  Demuth 
gegen  die  Hoffahrt). 

V.  A.  Temptatio  Diaboli  de  Avaritia  (Versuchung  durch  Geiz). 

B.  Bona  Inspiratio  Angeli  contra  Avaritiam  (Eingebung  der  Freigebigkeit 
gegen  den  Geiz). 
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Leading  up  to  No.  VI,  the  final  Triumph  over  all  Temptations  at  the  Hour  of  Death 
(Triumph  uber  alle  Versuchungen  in  der  Todesstunde). 

As  stated  before,  the  only  complete  set  of  these  illustrations  by  The  Master 
E.  S.  to  the  Ars  Moriendi  is  that  in  the  Douce  Collection,  now  in  the  University 
Galleries  at  Oxford.  A  single  example  of  No.  I.  a  is  in  the  royal  Print  Room  at 
Berlin^,  one  of  I.  b  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  of  II.  b  in  the  remarkable 
collection  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Wolfegg-Waldsee  in  South-west  Bavaria. 
No  person,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  engravings  of  The  Master  E.  S.,  could  fail 
to  recognize  the  Ars  Mon'endi  engravings  as  the  work  of  his  hands.  The  thin  dry 
figures,  with  their  irregular  and  incorrect  proportions,  the  stiff  and  angular  contours 
of  the  drapery,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  both  male  and  female  figures,  the 
grotesque  antics  of  the  demons,  the  homely  vivacity  of  the  domestic  scenes,  coupled 
with  a  certain  pleasingness  in  the  whole  effect,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  Master 
E.  S.  The  very  evident  faults  to  be  discerned  in  the  technique,  perspective  and 
composition  all  point  to  an  early  stage  in  his  career  before  he  had  attained  his 
full  powers  as  an  engraver. 

It  could  not  be  likely  that  so  important  a  series  of  engravings  as  the  Ars 
'Moriendi,  illustrating  a  subject  for  which  there  must  have  been  a  frequent  demand, 
should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a  copyist.  The  earliest  engraver  to  lay  hands 
upon  them  was  The  Master  of  St.  Erasmus,  who  executed  two  sets  of  copies,  one 
apparently  copied  directly  from  the  originals  by  The  Master  E.  S.,  the  other  copied 
from  this  set  of  copies.  The  copies  by  The  Master  of  St.  Erasmus  are  very  rough 
and  free  renderings  of  the  originals,  containing  divers  omissions  and  alterations. 
The  first  set  of  copies  is  in  reverse  to  the  originals,  showing  the  engraver  to  have 
been  a  mere  mechanical  engraver  and  not  an  artist ;  the  second  set,  being  copied  in 
reverse  from  the  first  set  of  copies,  brings  the  subjects  round  to  the  same  positions 
as  in  the  original  series. 

These  sets  of  copies  are  almost  as  rare  as  the  originals.  Of  the  first 
series  of  copies  only  two  sets  are  known,  one  in  the  British  Museum  2,  much  dis- 
figured by  its  having  been  coloured  by  hand,  the  other  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at 

'  Purchased  at  the  Firmin-Didot  sale  in  1877  for  980  francs. 

''■  Bought  in  1845  at  the  Heywood-Bright  sale ;  described  by  Waagen,  Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain, 
\.  309.    Transferred  in  1892  from  the  Library  to  the  Print  Room. 
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Vienna  \  Of  the  second  series  only  one  set  is  known,  that  in  the  Stadt-Archiv 
at  Cologne  -. 

Another  set  of  copies  from  the  original  prints  was  executed  at  a  later  date  by 
an  engraver  who  is  known  by  his  initials  of  M.  Z.  This  engraver  has  been  some- 
times classed  with  the  primitive  engravers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  is  clear 
from  his  works  that  he  really  belonged  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  worked  sometimes  in  imitation  of  the  archaic  manner.  Such  an  engraver  was 
Matthes  Ziindt,  but  this  engraver  M.  Z.  appears  to  be  distinct  from  him.  He  must 
also  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  fifteenth-century  engraver  with  the  same 
initials,  who  is  sometimes  known  as  Martin  Zasinger.  The  copies  by  the  engraver 
M.  Z.  are  not  uncommon,  and  they  were  subsequently  published  with  a  German 
text  in  1623  by  a  bookseller  named  Peter  Konig  in  Munich. 


One  of  the  results  of  the  careful  examination  of  the  engravings  executed  in 
Germany  during  the  fifteenth  century,  initiated  by  Dr.  Lehrs  and  continued  by 
Dr.  Lippmann  of  Berlin  and  other  independent  experts,  has  been  to  show  that 
many  engravings  on  wood  or  on  metal,  which  from  their  rude  method  of 
execution  have  been  attributed  to  the  infancy  of  the  art,  are  really  nothing  more 
than  unskilful  copies  of  better  engravings.  It  follows  therefore  that  mere  roughness 
of  execution  can  no  longer  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  antiquity.  Among  such 
engravings  are  some  of  the  Helgen,  or  prints  of  Saints,  and  some  of  the  so-called 
Schrotblatter,  or  prints  in  the  maniere  criblee,  which  had  been  regarded  as  the 
incunabula  of  the  art,  whereas  they  are  really  nothing  but  copies  from  early 
copper-plate  engravings  which  in  many  instances  have  not  survived. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  famous  Block-books,  so  well  known  to 
bibliographers,  and  of  such  extreme  importance  in  themselves,  owing  to  their 
having  led  the  way  to  the  invention  of  printing  with  movable  types.  These 
Block-books  have  been  allotted  a  special  place  in  the  early  history  of  both  biblio- 
graphy and  xylography,  and  have  been  treated  with  a  deference,  to  which  it 

'  Fully  described  by  Friedrich  von  Bartsch,  Die  Kupferstich-Sammlung  der  K.  K.  Hofbibliothek  in  Wien, 
pp.  124-128,  No.  1503  a-m.    In  1853  this  set  was  in  the  possession  of  the  antiquary  Fidelis  Butsch  at  Augsburg. 
*  See  Repertorium  fUr  Kunstwissenschaft,  vols.  x.  p.  137,  xi.  pp.  51,  52,  xiv.  p.  no. 
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would  appear,  especially  as  regards  their  artistic  value,  that  they  are  but  partially 
entitled.  They  served  as  compendiums  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  compiled 
in  their  well-known  illustrative  form  as  a  handy  one  for  conveying  the  precepts 
which  they  contained  before  the  eyes  of  the  sick  or  the  iUiterate,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  frescoes,  sculptures  or  painted  windows  did  in  the  cathedral 
or  the  parish  church.  The  best  known  of  the  Block-books  are  the  Biblia 
Pauperum,  the  Canticiim  Canticomm,  the  Speculum  Humanae  Salvationis,  the 
Speculum  Artis  bene  Moriendi,  the  Ars  Memoravidi,  and  others.  In  most  cases  it 
would  appear  that  the  designs  were  taken  from  drawings  of  an  earlier  date  or  from 
the  illuminations  in  manuscripts. 

In  1872  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  acquired  at  the  great  Weigel 
sale  in  Leipzig  a  Block-book  of  the  utmost  rarity,  for  which  the  large  sum  of 
^1072  I05.  was  paid,  exclusive  of  commission.  This  book  has  always  excited 
great  interest  for  its  text  and  its  illustrations,  and  in  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue it  is  described  as  '  believed  to  be  the  first  edition  of  this  often-repeated  work, 
by  reason  of  the  beauty  and  originality  of  the  designs,  and  the  sharpness  of 
outline,  which  proves  its  impression  to  be  an  early  one.'  All  that  is  known  about 
its  history  is  that  it  was  purchased  by  Herr  Weigel  for  a  moderate  price  from 
a  private  owner  at  Cologne.  In  1881  the  Block-book  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  was 
selected  for  reproduction  by  the  Holbein  Society,  being  published  in  lithographic 
facsimile  from  carefully  drawn  copies  made  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Price,  and  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  Harry  Rylands,  with  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  George  Bullen,  at  that  time 
Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum.  The  title  of  this  work 
describes  the  Block-book  as  the  Ars  Moriendi  {Editio  Princeps,  circa  1440). 
In  the  Introduction  Mr.  Bullen  gives  some  valuable  bibliographical  information 
concerning  the  Ars  Moriendi  as  a  treatise,  but  with  regard  to  the  illustrations  he 
has  been  content  to  adopt  the  views  of  Dr.  Willshire,  who  had  himself  done  little 
more  than  transcribe  the  statements,  erroneous  as  will  be  seen,  of  other  and  earlier 
authorities. 

The  designs  of  the  illustrations  to  the  Ars  Moriendi  Block-book  are  very 
different  from  those  in  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  the  Canticum  Canticorum,  and  others. 
They  show  a  great  advance  in  composition  and  pictorial  sentiment.  No  student 
of  the  engravings  by  The  Master  E.  S.  can  fail  to  recognize  in  the  designs  of 
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the  Ars  Moriendi  Block-book  the  style  of  this  engraver,  with  the  peculiar  types 
and  mannerisms  which  are  so  characteristic  of  his  work. 

At  the  time  when  this  Block-book  was  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  the 
history  of  early  copper-plate  engraving  had  hardly  been  studied  at  all  in  England, 
and  but  imperfectly  on  the  Continent.  The  works  of  The  Master  E.  S.  were  not 
unknown  nor  their  merit  unrecognized,  but  their  number,  their  originality,  and 
their  important  position  in  the  history  of  Art  still  remained  unrevealed.  Since 
that  date  the  researches  of  Dr.  Lehrs,  aided  by  the  immense  assistance  given  by 
the  advance  in  photographic  reproduction,  have  rendered  it  possible  to  classify 
the  works  of  this  engraver,  even  without  immediate  access  to  the  originals.  In 
this  way  the  individual  characteristics  of  The  Master  E.  S.  have  become  as  easy 
to  discern  as  those  of  an  Albrecht  Durer,  a  Rembrandt,  a  Claude  Mellan,  or 
a  Whistler.  It  is  also  possible  to  trace  the  distinct  progress  in  both  artistic  and 
technical  skill  throughout  the  immense  series  of  engravings  by  The  Master  E.  S. 
Duchesne,  who  had  seen  the  Ais  Moriendi  engravings  in  the  Douce  Collection, 
recognized  in  the  designs  of  the  Block-book  the  hand  of  The  Master  E.  S.  The 
originality  however  of  these  latter  designs  was  generally  maintained.  Passavant, 
who  saw  not  only  the  Douce  prints  at  Oxford  but  also  the  copies  by  The  Master 
of  St.  Erasmus  at  Cologne  and  Vienna,  not  only  mistook  these  three  series  for 
different  impressions  of  the  same  set  of  engravings,  attributing  them  to  the  school 
of  The  Master  E.  S.,  but  pronounced  them  all  to  be  copies  from  the  well-known 
and  highly-esteemed  designs  in  the  Ars  Moriendi  Block-book.  In  this  he  was 
followed  by  Willshire,  Dutuit,  and  other  experts,  whose  knowledge  of  the  whole 
series  of  engravings  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  some  indifferent  photographs, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  from  six  of  the  Oxford  engravings,  which  happened  to  have 
been  done  for  the  British  Museum  as  far  back  as  1871. 

It  was  left  to  Dr.  Lehrs  to  show  that  the  much-vaunted  designs  of  the  Ars 
Moriendi  Block-book  are  little  more  than  enlarged  copies  from  the  set  of 
engravings  by  The  Master  E.  S.,  of  which  original  engravings  the  only  complete 
series  at  present  known  is  in  the  University  Galleries  at  Oxford. 

A  description  of  the  designs  in  the  prints  by  The  Master  E.  S.  will  explain 
the  subjects  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  as  a  didactic  treatise.  The  differences  in  the 
designs  when  copied  by  The  Master  of  St.  Erasmus  and  by  the  draughtsman 
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of  the  British  Museum  Block-book  are  immaterial  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the 
designs  is  concerned,  but  in  some  cases  the  errors  or  imperfections  in  the  original 
designs  of  The  Master  E.  S.  have  been  corrected  or  improved  by  the  later  artists. 
In  the  following  descriptions  the  series  referred  to  are  denoted  as — 

{a)  The  prints  of  The  Master  E.  S.  in  the  Douce  Collection  at  Oxford. 

{b)  The  copies  by  The  Master  of  St.  Erasmus  in  the  Print  Room  at  the  British 
Museum. 

if)  The  designs  of  the  Block-book  in  the  Library  at  the  British  Museum. 

I.  A.  Temptacio  Dyaboli  de  Fide  {Versuchung  im  Glauben)  \ 

(a)  The  dying  man  lies  in  bed,  the  head  of  which  is  directed  towards  the  right. 
He  is  much  emaciated,  and  his  naked  chest  with  one  arm  is  seen  above  the 
bed-clothes.  Four  demons  assail  him.  One  is  drawing  away  the  sheet  from  behind 
his  head.  A  second,  on  his  right  behind  the  bed,  points  to  a  group  of  learned  men 
engaged  in  animated  discussion,  evidently  heretics.  A  third,  in  the  air  in  the  left 
upper  corner  of  the  print,  points  downwards  to  a  group  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  adoring  idols.  A  fourth  demon,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  bed,  points 
to  two  figures,  of  a  woman,  semi-nude,  who  holds  a  scourge  in  her  left  hand  and 
a  bundle  of  rods  in  her  right,  and  a  man  who  is  represented  in  the  act  of  cutting  his 
throat  with  a  knife.  Behind  the  bed  are  seen  figures  of  God  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 

(b)  The  composition  is  the  same,  but  in  reverse,  and  the  third  demon  in  the 
air  has  been  omitted. 

(c)  The  composition  is  similar  to  (a),  but  to  the  second  demon  is  attached  a 
scroll  with  the  words  /ac  sicut  pagani  '\  to  the  third  a  scroll  with  the  words  mfernus 
/actus  est,  and  to  the  fourth  a  scroll  with  mterficias  te  ipni. 

I.  B.  Bona  Inspiracio  Angeli  de  Fide  {Ermuthigung  im  Glauben). 

{a)  The  dying  man  lies  on  a  bed,  directed  towards  the  right,  with  a  wooden 
canopy  to  it.    An  angel  stands  in  front  of  the  bed  in  an  attitude  of  exhortation. 

^  The  Latin  titles  are  taken  from  the  Block-book  ;  the  German  from  Dr.  Lehrs's  descriptions. 
^  These  inscriptions  are  cut  in  type  similar  to  that  used  for  the  text  of  the  Block-book. 
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Behind  the  bed  stand  God  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  Moses 
and  a  company  of  Saints  with  halos,  numbering  nineteen  in  all.  The  dove  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  rests  on  the  canopy  of  the  bed.  On  the  ground  are  three  demons 
in  an  attitude  of  despair. 

{b)  The  same  composition  very  roughly  executed  in  reverse.  The  caterpillar- 
shaped  demon  in  the  foreground  is  omitted.  Only  seven  distinct  halos  seen  in 
the  background. 

{c)  Similar  to  {a)  :  the  angel  holds  a  scroll  with  the  words  sis  firmus  i  fide.  By 
the  three  demons  on  the  floor  are  three  scrolls  with  the  words  fugiamus,  Vtcti  sumus, 
frustra  laboraiiini'\    The  dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  shifted  from  the  right 
corner  of  the  canopy  to  the  left,  and  is  barely  recognizable.    The  number  of  halos 
in  the  background  is  twenty-one. 

H.  A.    Temptacio  Dyaboli  de  Desperacione  {Versiichung  durch  Vei'zwetflmig). 

{a)  The  dying  man  lies  in  bed,  the  head  of  which  is  directed  towards  the 
right.  His  left  arm  rests  upon  the  coverlet.  He  is  tormented  by  six  demons. 
They  point  to  various  figures  of  men  and  women  denoting  the  sins  of  fornication, 
perjury,  murder,  robbery,  &c.,  while  one  holds  up  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  inscribed  a  list  of  the  dying  man's  misdeeds. 

[b)  The  same  composition  in  reverse,  but  some  alterations  in  the  characters 
of  the  figures. 

{c)  The  same  composition  as  {a),  on  an  enlarged  scale ;  the  demons  are  accom- 
panied by  scrolls  with  the  words  fornicatus  es,  periurus  es,  ecce  pcca  tua,  occidisti, 
auare  uixisti.    A  wooden  head  has  been  added  to  the  bed. 

n.  B.    Bona  Inspiratio  Angeli  contra  Desperationem  (Trost  gegen  Verzweiflung). 

{a)  The  dying  man  lies  in  bed  towards  the  right,  his  arms  under  the  bed-clothes. 
An  angel  stands  in  front  of  the  bed  pointing  to  various  typical  instances  of  repentant 
sinners — Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Peter  (whose  emblem,  the  cock,  is  perched  on  the 
head  of  the  bed),  the  Penitent  Thief  on  the  Cross,  and  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
Two  defeated  demons  lie  on  the  floor  by  or  under  the  bed. 
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{b)  The  same  composition  in  reverse,  with  a  few  alterations  in  the  figures ; 
St.  Peter  especially  being  made  much  younger  in  appearance. 

(c)  The  same  composition  as  {a),  with  scrolls  attached  to  the  defeated  demons 
inscribed  Nequaqud  desperes,  Victoria  michi  nulla. 

III.  A.    Temptacio  Dyaboli  de  Impaciencia  {Versuchung  durch  Ungeduld). 

{a)  The  dying  man  lies  in  bed  towards  the  right,  both  arms  disengaged  above 
the  bed-clothes ;  a  demon  with  bat's  wings  is  near  the  bed  on  the  floor  to  the  right. 
With  his  left  foot  the  dying  man  is  kicking  away  his  medical  attendant,  while 
a  woman  (his  wife?)  stands  in  a  deprecating  attitude.  In  front  of  the  bed  is 
a  maid-servant  with  food  and  drink,  looking  in  astonishment  at  a  table,  which  with 
its  contents  has  been  capsized,  evidently  by  another  kick  of  the  dying  man's  foot. 

{b)  The  same  composition  in  reverse. 

{c)  The  same  composition  as  {a).  By  the  women  is  a  scroll  with  the  inscription 
Ecce  qtam  pena  pati&,  and  by  the  demon  one  inscribed  q  bene  decepi  eum. 

III.  B.    Bona  Inspiracio  Angeli  de  Paciencia  {Ti'ost  gegen  die  Versuchung  durch 

Ungeduld). 

{a)  The  dying  man  lies  in  bed  towards  the  right,  his  hands  in  an  attitude 
of  prayer.  An  angel  stands  in  front  of  his  bed,  round  which  are  seen  figures  of 
four  martyrs,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Catherme,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Barbara,  with 
God  the  Father  holding  an  arrow  and  a  scourge,  and  Jesus  Christ  crowned  with 
thorns  and  holding  a  scourge  and  a  bundle  of  rods.  A  demon  is  seen  creeping 
under  the  bed,  and  another  is  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

{b)  The  same  composition  in  reverse. 

(c)  A  similar  composition  to  {a),  scrolls  accompanying  the  demons,  with  the 
words  sum  captiuatus  and  labores  amisi. 

IV.  A.  Temptacio  Dyaboli  de  Vana  Gloria  {Versuchung  durch  Hoffahrt). 

(a)  The  dying  man  lies  in  bed  to  the  right,  tormented  by  four  demons,  three  of 
whom  offer  him  crowns.    Behind  the  bed  stand  God  the  Father  with  three  little 
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children,  typical  of  simplicity,  and  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  as  types  of 
humility.    Portions  of  the  figures  of  three  other  Saints  are  seen  behind  them. 

{b)  The  same  composition  in  reverse,  with  no  traces  of  the  additional  Saints  and 
a  more  decorative  head  to  the  bed. 

(<:)  The  same  composition  as  (a).  To  the  figure  of  God  the  Father  is  attached 
a  scroll  with  the  inscription  Tu  es  firmus  in  fide,  and  to  three  of  the  four  demons 
scrolls  with  Gloriare,  Corona  meruisti,  Exaliate  ipsuni,  Inpatiecia  pseuerasta. 

IV.  B.    Bona  Inspiracio  Angeli  contra  Vanam  Gloriam  {Eingebung  der  Demuth 

gegen  die  Hoffahrt). 

{a)  The  dying  man  lies  on  a  bed  to  the  right,  his  arms  under  the  bed-clothes  : 
three  angels  attend  him,  one  of  whom  holds  up  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  to  show  that 
his  sins  have  been  wiped  out.  In  the  sky  behind  float  figures  of  God  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  on  the  left 
stands  St.  Anthony  the  Hermit,  as  a  type  of  humility.  Two  demons  lie  defeated  on 
the  floor,  and  in  the  lower  corner  on  the  right  are  seen  the  jaws  of  hell,  in  which 
three  figures  are  being  engulfed,  including  one  of  a  monk  and  a  woman  in  an 
embrace. 

{b)  The  same  composition  in  reverse,  but  the  figures  of  the  monk  and  woman 
have  been  greatly  modified. 

(<:)  The  same  composition  as  (a),  but  the  angel  behind  the  bed  holds,  instead 
of  the  empty  paper,  a  scroll  inscribed  Sis  hnmilis.  By  the  prostrate  demon  in  front 
is  a  scroll  inscribed  V ictus  sum,  and  by  the  jaws  of  hell  one  inscribed  Superbos  punio. 

V.  A.  Temptacio  Dyaboli  de  Avaricia  [Versuchung  durch  Geiz). 

(a)  The  dying  man  lies  in  bed  to  the  right,  both  his  arms  under  the  bed- 
clothes. He  is  tormented  by  three  demons,  one  of  whom  points  to  a  group 
of  people  representing  his  family  and  relatives,  and  the  other  two  to  his  house, 
which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  print,  showing  a  man  leading  a  mule  into 
a  stable,  and  a  cellar  stored  with  barrels,  three  of  which  are  seen. 
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[IS)  The  same  composition  in  reverse ;  five  barrels  are  seen  in  the  cellar. 

(f)  The  same  composition  as  {a),  but  not  only  are  five  barrels  seen  in  the 
cellar,  but  also  a  man  drawing  wine  from  one  of  them.  Attached  to  the  demons 
are  scrolls  inscribed  Prouideas  amicis  and  Intende  thesauro. 

V.  B.    Bona  Inspiracio  Angeli  contra  Avariciam  {Eingebung  der  Freigebigkeit 

gegen  den  Geiz). 

{a)  The  dying  man  lies  in  bed  to  the  right,  exhorted  by  an  angel.  Behind 
the  head  of  the  bed  are  seen  the  crucified  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
in  the  background  stands  God  the  Father  (?)  as  the  Good  Shepherd  between 
a  flock  of  sheep  and  a  group  of  female  Saints.  In  the  foreground  to  the  left  an 
angel  is  enveloping  a  man  and  woman  in  a  cloak,  and  on  the  floor  to  the  right 
is  seated  a  demon  in  an  attitude  of  despair. 

[b)  The  same  composition  in  reverse,  very  roughly  rendered. 

{c)  The  same  composition  as  {a).  The  angel  by  the  bedside  has  a  scroll 
inscribed  Non  sis  auarus,  and  the  other  angel  one  inscribed  Ne  intendas  amicis. 
The  demon  on  the  floor  holds  a  scroll  inscribed  Quid  faciam. 

VI.  The  last  print  represents  the  final  Triumph  over  all  Temptations  at  the 
Hour  of  Death  {Triumph  fiber  alle  Versuchnngen  in  der  Todesstunde). 

{a)  The  composition  is  a  very  crowded  one.  The  dying  man  lies  in  bed  to 
the  right,  holding  a  taper  in  his  left  hand,  which  is  crossed  over  the  right.  A  monk 
is  placing  the  taper  in  his  hand.  His  soul  in  the  shape  of  a  child  issues  from  his 
mouth  and  is  received  by  a  company  of  angels.  In  the  background  on  the  left 
is  seen  the  crucified  Saviour  with  St.  John  the  Evangelist  standing  on  the  right 
of  the  Cross  and  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  left  of  it.  Behind  St.  John  are  seen 
portions  of  four  Saints,  and  behind  the  Virgin  Mary  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
St.  Paul,  and  portions  of  eight  other  Saints.  Six  demons  stand  in  angry  derision 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

{b)  The  same  composition,  but  in  reverse,  thus  correcting  the  faults  of  {a),  in 
which  the  taper  is  held  in  the  dying  man's  wrong  hand,  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
stand  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Redeemer's  head  leans  to  the 
left  instead  of  to  the  right  shoulder,  as  accepted  by  tradition. 
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{c)  The  same  composition  as  {b),  with  which  the  draughtsman  of  the  Block- 
book  would  seem  to  have  been  acquainted,  for  he  has  followed  the  engraver 
of  {b)  in  correcting  the  errors  into  which  The  Master  E.  S.  had  been  betrayed. 
Five  scrolls  are  attached  to  the  demons,  inscribed  Hen  insanio,  Confusi  sumus, 
Furore  consumor,  Ani'md  amisimus,  Spes  nobis  nulla. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  subject  especially  certain  mistakes  have 
been  made  by  The  Master  E.  S.,  which  have  been  rectified  by  the  draughtsman 
of  the  Block-book,  but  at  the  expense  of  reversing  the  whole  composition,  thus 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  position  of  the  dying  man  throughout  the  scenes. 
As  Dr.  Lehrs  has  pointed  out  \  such  defects  are  not  unfrequent  among  the 
earlier  works  of  The  Master  E.  S.,  and  those  in  the  Ars  Moriendi,  together  with 
the  imperfections  of  the  technique,  help  to  prove  that  these  engravings  belong  to 
his  earlier  work.  The  Master  of  St.  Erasmus  copied  the  whole  series  simply 
in  reverse.  The  sixteenth-century  engraver  M.  Z.  copied  the  whole  series  by 
The  Master  E.  S.  in  the  same  direction  as  the  originals,  and  all  the  mistakes 
of  the  originals  are  repeated  in  this  last  version. 

Another  noteworthy  difference  in  the  Block-book  series  is  the  addition  of 
the  scrolls  with  the  inscriptions  in  large  cursive  letters  described  above.  When 
the  crowded  and  cramped  designs  of  The  Master  E.  S.  were  copied  on  a  larger 
scale  the  increased  spaces  left  room  for  the  introduction  of  these  scrolls,  which 
are  introduced  without  much  regard  for  the  beauty  of  the  composition,  but 
serve  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  designs,  a  meaning  which  is  not  always 
quite  evident  at  first  sight.  In  IV.  b  (c)  especially  the  substitution  of  the  scroll 
for  the  empty  paper  points  to  an  alteration  by  a  later  hand. 

All  subsequent  wood-cut  copies  have  been  taken  from  the  Block-book  and 
through  constant  translation  by  various  hands  some  of  the  designs  in  the  later 
copies  are  hardly  to  be  recognized  as  the  same. 

To  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer  the  designs  of  the  Block-book,  in  their 
enlarged  and  more  intelligible  form,  may  appear  to  be  more  pleasing  and  attractive 
and  of  greater  artistic  merit  than  the  cramped  and  crowded  compositions  of  the 

'  Lehrs,  Der  Kilnstler  der  Ars  Moriendi,  &c. 

^  See  Dutuit,  Manuel  de  1' Amateur  d' Estampes,  vol.  i.,  for  a  list  of  editions  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  some  of  which 
are  there  stated  to  be  earlier  than  the  British  Museum  Block-book. 
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copper-plate  engravings.    It  is  impossible  however  for  any  student  of  German 
engraving  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  fail  to  recognize  in  the  designs  of  the  Block- 
book  the  style  of  The  Master  E.  S.  Should  there  be  any  hesitation  as  to  determining 
the  priority  of  the  Block-book  or  the  Oxford  series  of  copper-plate  engravings, 
the  only  alternative  to  the  conclusion  already  arrived  at  would  be  to  attribute  the 
wood-cuts  themselves  to  The  Master  E.  S.,  in  which  case  the  anomaly  would  be 
presented  of  this  great  and  original  artist,  among  whose  numerous  engravings 
no  copy  of  any  other  artist's  work  is  known,  having  for  one  occasion  only  laid 
down  his  graver  for  the  knife,  and  then   translated  his   own  designs  for  the 
more  easily  printed  and  more  popular  language  of  wood-engraving  into  the  more 
difficult  and  obscure  version  on  copper.     Such  a  supposition  can   hardly  be 
entertained,  and  there   is  little   reason  for  not  accepting  the  conclusion 
of  Dr.    Lehrs,  that   the  unique   series   of  engravings   in  the  Douce 
Collection  at  Oxford  are  the  real  editio  princeps  of  the  famous 
Ars  Moriendi.     The  dates   fixed   by   conjecture   for  the 
publication  of  the  Block-book,  either  1440  or  1451, 
approximate  to  the  date  in  the  career  of  The 
Master  E.  S.  at  which  it  would  appear 
from  their  technique  that  the  series 
of  copper-plate  illustrations 
to  the  Ars  Moriendi 
were  executed. 
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[In  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  c.  21.  d.  34] 
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Imtga  diQblwto  cmeciiiidem  mfinnrtas  plai&K  rt  j)m 

Oit  tnp  aofiifcs  afa}^  imaxuin  ttctts  t>t  p  Inn  rj?  luuno 
boliKp  m  TUpaanma  mimij^  atJjj^tyrcDfati^ii&cmmu' 

ksn)femmn3fm^dSaat5t^  cmibdt  tim 
a*  t^tmtts  cum  Mm  fgrthibutm^da  mttttempefi  ^ 
tiir  fcaatmitb  Dgmmi  tit  q>  (UBSmtttr  uamiimiiihB* 
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III.  B 
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  Qnmnoiir  inmie  0  ijomo  aucttt  ab  ipaae  ai?u  fim  ^.  trm 

irpafDuie  mi6  nioih&ne  mtticmttouibue  mr^/.  nUfiD  q>(rauur 
tiir Drmmftittu  numf, imii  rfnciRut  ct  mfinnfir  mtiuiR  ^^uiir.  5 
fiinit^i  yftamcm  poCMctur .trftrilnctjtmo  qui  mt ^c^u  frtmu  | 
uiiUiw  murraumia  ftcrijiitt^^^ijfjttur  mBrmimnei  nut  rcfi^cttii 
tnfrtito;^  iuccu  Inue  cftr  .uou  tt^rar  run?  ipa  mttr  mo«nu  fir  truaC 
quoDiftui  jmrgnttnuT  cumttiilcmtur  ur  opo:ttr  v'ftriicrtpftam^ 
trr  et'  hbmtrr  emu  gxtmhUmc.  quia  iit?  foliuu  5mWiiDmco4)U6 
f in     nu*"  ffuit  ftb  coufolatiouc  IcD  cnmu  que  luut  ftlJ  ftEfhr 
tiour.tium  urgtTBonue  att  .^iCmcoiOittr  ^f^l6  tt^ujiair  a^liUift^ 
fm^hitr  xxc  ftmmiu  ni(Tmt\)laouf .  ift  a{iir?,Sne  t;ir  ij^r  rt  fim 
utututSiT  mVfiji  pcao  .JJJiulle  rt^jo  tiibulanaufo  tt jiltutnit  ijfiia 
fpm  uollr  tt  mttUjirrtT  oiftiiut  nijrtn  dluO  augffMata  que  110$ 
^  ^icpuumt<  ai)  Itii  uoa  irr  ^prtluuf  J&cavtffitiir  auttur  falfia 
f^batitr  uicanuG  l)mcplaati6  fcD  potiu$  ftrrua  Omupnaao 
iiijtnUUibai^^^iiriui  uiatufrftt  Da^npuatiomarth  bmcplaam 
mi^xi  tt(  a  muOo  Misi  .tfr  ilrru  mufi  clt  g>  onnbiu)  Tctnniu  ft^ 
xxmbw  pm6  l(^)iOca  no  (Tu^fi^Tfolanu,^  maijja  tniru  cr^ 
jl>0ttubti6  letmxii  falimnbte  ome  lapibre  uo  Cinsut-  mjmiiu 
jferpflle  CTBD  atrtnpaciatn  tg^  pcof  Dinilcutn  rt<  aauuic  paffaui 
fi^TfteW&ttttt  quootuo  uuun  airimr  faalvttr  %atihui  ct  rrfpir^ 
Jppm  paarnhftimu  rt^  ome  fanctpo     a?)  tua?tmi  ^    ^  ^ 
pot?  cum  ittftrtmie  fnmt:  fcttutpttunp  ipanmu  qa^pttt  punc  (j^ 
Aiofum  Fiu|JaTia>qfua  ipm  ummrtBuoort'jJtilHjau^ca^ro  aiiuti 
^Im^uo  MfU^^ttpqiif  ttqm(f(ttftpu6  moieutfiriipnut(^T^tt< 
Uiumtf  tmlJc^miuOo  ofibttrt  q>paaaf  foUmtrfcnianOR.prnuO 
quia  e  iicfia  ,i^ul)  c  pauub^^aaa  e(M)Obie  ncfia.tfr  txw  ouur 
MJO:tfurpati jrpui  ft  imttrart  m jiojiauxfua  .jfr ipn^me  -  . , 
wuf  (mm  mxm^m  mfip  panaiu 'valirt:^ctuuOo  qiuacvtilif^ 
l^iiJcbuDliipartan^ra  poltorlnttb  aiao\)iw  fy^x^rtrnf^t^ 
liona  tumti  rtVabiirrfa  toUfmrc ^  bmn$  ppibuD  tn&<liarc> 
^  3^^e^^^fi^To  inavtirce  rfic  potUumU  Tipaamttam  x  mum 
trcracttrr  fnximuua  ,ift  falomoti  fVidm  rlVpanma  xxco 


IV.  A 


_ftrto  t^pabohio  ttiiipmt  {joimueui  \tmrniuB 
fmipiiiD  romplacninaiu  que  et^fnj)bmQ)nin4ftua 

tiio  fum  em  boutme  af)  ocumnoiim  a ftl)e  aur  m  {^r^jacto^ 
nott  aiW  aO  mpaamaa  uon  potett)  mOuccrc  tinxt  aggtt  ^ 
l^ihir  nimiffm  ipiiia  omiplacniaataleciTmm  laailaiia 

J  rtantrrijaace  uitiia  iuftmitatrogxiannuulmUonaojatiio 
f6  majmne  slanan  i)db»  quia  nou  e6  ficut  crtn  qui  uifi' 
lutawate  jjwamut/  e^  tmncutblo  tmuttii  a&  crtctharrj 
ua  pmimmittf  loihir  ropxfi  cclorfim  hbi  iure  ncgan 
iiOttpotfft< quialPBathme nttRflt.Rcft^  irp ro^oiia 
ti^tparatntii   rrtcin  ^llmcunrmtncmma  optuicbia 
JenIhi(*fmiiha^abolu6  ttiftatrtilTuttclaba^atljamr 
nmi  xwHm  all  Ipmtimlau  fuperbmuiiif  at)  fui  ipTue 

complaf nmam  ^ 

quo  ttotaxi&xutt  q>  i(hi  fiiperbm  umftu  riV^)itniilia 
4»unoqiuaprr  eeiu  qomo  cffiatitr  fuuiha  Dpaklo  nam 
per  (blaui6$biaml)e  attgclo  frirtiw  elb  ^j/f^boKie, 
^enmdo  quia  per  ipfam  liomo  i^iDetur  eoutmittnt  Diaf^ 
pj^mumn    ^or5>  bomuu  q^^a  bco  Ijabet  afr  p^unut/ 
Ijabctt  .IStu)  qiiia  tmtta  pofw  cfTt  fx\a  couipSacnieia 
q>  per  l^aur  Dauipnarfturin^tibe  grego^uio  Keuuniftf 
1^  lio quio  bom qti  gefW WunlTe ajJiiD fr  engiih.apUi)  aur^ 
^  to^mi  IpnuititBtia  ta>xtl     auttiifhiiuo    Dtiio  fife 

^  ttiftiftmttcnt^  ttl tje  uilheta  fua  p^diuuplhtt  mit , 


IV.  B 
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^  l^ona  mtpiraao  auicli  a)iittii  \)ana  r^oaa 

%/T]TOirtra  qiiarfi  tnupmnou?  O^^aboh  tiar  nnjtflue  (joua 
ll4=4!f"'P^^<^"^  Jntnio.j^ifrr  air  hi  fupfriiialiirmbaiM 
^  nuiipi  omlhmna  in  fi&c  (pcrr^jfinnina  qi'ir  tu  foh  Deo  aP- 
fmbaiTiaPft^  aim  mrijil  tioiu  atr  IjabmD  5uo  i)imitr;^mc  me 
mdjil  potrfha  famr  ifr  alibi  Irnptu  niMoii  hbi  an^ccc  iio 
triactro  uou  tr  nifolmttr  e>iollao  lurml  Drtr  pfiitiiaa  uirtiil 
lioumbimuine  .(ftOuo  air  gtii  tr  OTlfatt  hfuuiliabinir; 
lEt^itmim  .jlSifirtfiaauiT  finitr  jiimlue  ift?  no  ttttrab\ti6 
m  ranm  tdoriim  .ll^iumlia  er|to  tr  *fralmbma  Dimitp 
Duo  ffJiii  fc  hmmliat  f/altRbitiur  .tfr  aug^itrbiumhaa 
IdiB  irfcmWaitt/iitrtiPalmc  ima  rrtrter  atr.aiitriTmi 
ttimtftiiaafripbm  qiielimfmi  qiioiiDa  aiigloaipulrtjdri^^ 
umimt^^abolam  DtfinmlTmuTrrDf  alta  dtmui  p^oimtf 
fib  luferai  yaofiiuDfl  que  caamfint  mufe  oiiniiu  ptccato?? 
il^nbf  bniiaii){io]umubmia  perrah  rt^raufatoaiio 
aouiD  ctKfiii]bm,)0ra3l5llc^otl)mu fPfmclabiK  ouua 
Diaa  irfrraittiir  /  _  ^ 

T0iiDc  fiuitiilantit  nohtttbum  tjumtj^  montimio  fmtitr 
fc  tmiptan  pa*  fiif  bia  bfbrt^  pauuo  rogitBiT  f  ffipbia  tmi ' 
til  Did  DUplmut  t)>  fola  ipuiG  ocmfiouc  uobiliflimaiuaw^ 
tiirani  luafmT  auu  oiuibue  fibi  aDljc  mitibue  Dr  rcli6 
ifictmuif  mrtniiu  DHuipiiau{)o  .tfr  fir  mli  coiitof  rano^ 
uc  fc  bimuliat^  atm  Iirpninat  fiiaiTtoffttmiiio  pcrrnm 
quia ijjiiwat  au  olwvd  mmt  insme\it:\3\\i)e  mttf 
jcmpxir  mpoT  rraitplu  a  faurw  aurtjomo  an  d);aliolu6  tnpp^ 
It  !9  aut^om  tu  meinrim  oi  au  volo  tn^'aloirrai  Orp^uiiia 
tu  tr^olo  icpme  tut?  mgiC^Ao  icbtt  a)(jitarr  5>  l)uiUta$ 
tiul)coplaaut  yflopur  tpiua  ormfioiicslanoraTJircDnm^ 
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V.  A 


fipmjrtticio  ipvMk  fie  Qxiorictft 
>4J>feui^  ft  c£ima(t8  tirlKhiiiB  i]i\£  rfh  muita 


1^' 


1 


£  ouuua  oka  ljutue  iumii)i  dcfi^  aialulia  qumiui; 

cmm     QUO  mm  bm  octaaoipct  fmu 

tHt  iitf  fxcjptt  amo2flii  ft  (tip? jJitKmiitmTiiDdT 

l^itm  uotandmii  g>  mc^^uiie  mum  irffc*  an- 
^mmmt  mia  m^Bk&vm  Ubm  hiimc  ett 
aliatawaliaabiurnioamu  vebucaatiin  nxti  m 
qiftum  mih  itfaim  Ipiiittml^s  fauitne  pi)ftiikti 

tulkab  qurlpuadi  Cahibs  rux*  qmlm  ma^m^ 
Unit  oimousijinbua  mtmcabiis  rtimmoajlma  r 
tmDmbiirflf  ituomiThm  aiiftantirmatpmj^alm 

naftJitatf^rmtoumDe  mqmbiie  Kttetuiic  omipfr 


V.  B 


uifl^^bD^  bm  aD  m  quiiihB  abiiiiT&l^ifiquieiTmiaaiie  ^ 

It  £fe6iioa  It  et  im^  aDj|uc  i@  jiotrft:  mats  biftt^ 
4JiUii8:!tf  aO  ajaqm  iHie  rmuaaiit  oicxJiifti  ouua  quirr 

u/o^r  airtffiliQS  ant  agiBs^tE'  iiom^mm  mUuijIu  occtiJi' 


f^VSfcS- WftJMk4»&  *.*.*^^**».fcst*  •w*  V'-*-**^^ 

tbi^iiun  ^  -^-^  ..«...«^....,^....i.-r^... 

ttaimfi 

^ai^ati  quia  taaifuue  feriH&mtegtgtfgSRia  qiii  aitlSutt) 
Vttttoqm^JO^llCft^l%tulKl^)illm 
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VI. 


\\\\\llU\l\'\\    li  iiii!  i,"(,/0/f/^< 


/a 


tifii  puiD  Tuocmiiio  ut  tpiu  43  Tcft^lnlr  luilm  fim  clr 
^Dirtiitr  pa(fioni6  fiif  rufctpcit  ^ij0:iicfiir,^miuDo  OtUflnittit 
niorrr  stonoffttu^irsiur  manam  p:o  fua  mcDiftmct 
1&aui)r  omufO  anjyrioe  ft  papiir  augiHuui  p^o  fim  aif"^ 
tT)i)mt)cytimtu.Bciui)e  apoOoloe  umrnvfa  confrtTa^a) 
atip  "otnniti^  fpmalms  iBumi  illoG  mioe  I3cl  tfxm 
jxniG  fauua  I  vmanttottr  l^abmr  ct^bil^t  qxwmi  ;;nia^ 
^iues  nuujiTiiaisittC  aiinfia  it  bcatr  mmnr  \mtnin6 
a  picfnitfitrtir  "Tjmu  Meat  ttr  uKim  y>  cti\mi    fn  ipifh 
Douuur  vumilaliira  tibi  famftmljo  l]ofhamlau^i6 . 
f\m\  ifttvtrluij  fmiuDumUiDcrii  tButt  nrbihirrffc 
iitrnitto  iir  ycra  Ijoiiu  DumttHntiir  fiT  fine  \ifm  amftCftotir 
^  OimtTir:j)tf  Jimt^trr  l)cr  ^ baiid  fmnba  qun  fmua beato 
augiifttiio  aronbutf j^ay  M\  lut  ilju  Jpi  wne  pa(liDUi6 
n.*?  ct  figitufct  micicT rrTfr|mtaii  bnuimnSiiiua  mantct^ 
bBirtto  ouu  fct^  atfm^  niftDmaanflifeuccirofufft^agia 
ouu  dcrtti^  fmr  Ttn*  mc  ouia  Tmufoo  lucoe  ^)l^bllf6^  ctrT- 
\ii5bilr6  T  ijar^(Ra  mccne  meciliar  "ultimo  Dicat^n  nmuiis 
tiiao  rontml)o  Ipm  mrii  .^i  aiitr  iftmi?  iTo  fnatr  cKottfO  liter 
\im  aliqiua  Dr  altmmb'?  ahRnocr  n):a  ro  oToiirei  ^)ri  bittmias 
i^motnsTtjuib^  jutDc  four  Ortittabatiir  .^pciJiTo  ant  a)ior  be 
fiimo  wCttrerjjoirft  :i3uDriiomtr  niiotomM^^^  lioielfiur 
€Mm  fothfrtr  nlmir  l)d)ft  AJiniriimfiKiJt  libi  uefofio\)C(  ms: 
Dciioto  fiDrii  cfr^^Douco  pouibcmr  «f  ciTf)mTiuu?  fiDrlitrr  a^^ 
fiftf^  a6fi5etrmiftEuna  panmna  DnionoxicajufiDfima  ct 
jawmuaa  ipm  TcthiuDo  aitnuaiibo  armast^ma  o^ouca 
oaiotae  ^  co  fiiJctittr  bxmxDo^ci^ljcii  paim  fimtqiu  m 
niiOitrp^tpruuiB  liiia  fiOclittraffitHitnitm^octan^oiiiDi^^^^^ 
£f ipfe  (EjauDcpffitf  tu  ipi  ma:ictttt6  uotitnuu  xmx 
milter  anuuc  mpcimmT  fcpr  imfrrabth^  ^iriitanttm 
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